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TKSmOT  only  was  our  blood 
sPIl  astir  during  the  great 
=====  Gettysburg  crisis,  but 
our  brains  were  busy  as  well. 

Pending  the  issue  ot  the  three 
days’  battle,  some  friends  of 
mine  devised  a plan  that  was  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  event  of 
Union  disaster.  Should  Lee 

win,  gold  would  rise  like  a 
rocket.  Should  gold  shoot  up, 
the  whole  world  would  cry, 

"Look!  Look!”  and  perhaps 
England— powerful. England— would  ally 
herself  with  the  South.  But  by  a bold 
stroke  we  hoped  to  check  and  counteract 
such  a rise  in  gold. 

As  my  fellow  bankers  did  me  the  honor 
of  choosing  me  to  acquaint  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  our  emergency  scheme,  I sent  him 
a telegram,  requesting  an  interview,  and 
started  for  Washington,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  July  3,  1S63,  journeying 
thither  by  rail. 

If  you  remember,  this  third  day  of  the 
month  was  the  third  day  of  the  battle 

also.  Everybody  was  excited, 
anxious.  Strangers  talked  freely  with  one 
another. 

In  the  cars  that  afternoon  I fell  in  with 
an  animated  and  amiable  little  gentleman, 
to  whom  I was  drawn  partly  by  his  spirit 
of  comradeship,  but  mainly  because  he 
seemed  to  know  more  about  the  details  of 
the  terrible  combat  than  any  one  else. 

As  we  were  alighting  from  the  car  at 
Washington  I was 

chance  acquaintance  that  I expected  to 
drive  at  once  to  the  White  House,  where- 
upon he  asked  leave  to  go  with  me,  in 
order  that  he  might  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  whom  he  greatly  admired. 

At  this  I became  somewhat  suspicious. 

I looked  askance  at  the  queer  valise  he 
fished  out  from  under  the  car-  seat.  He 
seemed  insinuating— upon  reflection  aston- 
ishingly so.  Could  he  be  a Confederate 
spy?  I said,  weakly,  "Why,  of  course, 
with  pleasure!”  and  there  I was! 

My  Confederate  spy  bustled  about  and 
engaged  a "bus,”  in  which  he  softly 
placed  his  red  morocco  grip. 

Revolving  the  matter  in  my  mind  as  we 
were  driven  toward  the  White  House,  I 
decided  to  say  to  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"There’s  a man  outside  who  wants  me 
to  introduce  him  to  you;  but  really,  Mr. 
President,  I know  nothing  about  him.  In 
fact,  I warn  you  — ” 

At  the  White  House,  however,  there 
was  no  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  just  gone 
for  the  day.  I was  told  that  it  was  his 
custom  during  July  and  August  to  spend 
the  nights  with  his  family  at  the  Soldiers’ 
Home,  outside  the  city  and  not  far  from 
the  Maryland  line. 

Here  were  both  good  news  and  bad  news 
—bad  because  I must  miss  my  supper, 
and  good  because  I should  now  be  rid  of 
my  companion. 

But  no  sooner  had  1 declared  my  purpose 
to  keep  on  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  than  I was 
undeceived.  My  friend,  who  had  hired  the  bus, 
was  going,  too!  And  he  went,  entertaining 
me,  in  spite  of  myself,  until  we  had  entered  a 
beautiful  avenue  that  led  under  a green  arch- 
way to  the  top  of  a hill,  where  stood  the  mid- 
summer White  House,  as  well  as  the  mansion 
occupied  by  disabled  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a sunset  that  glorified 
everything,  we  reached  the  President’s  charming 
retreat— a cottage  in  a park  of  oaks  and  ever- 
greens, so  grouped  as  to  disclose  many  grassy 
spaces,  cool  mid  beautiful,  mid  bright  with 
bedded  flowers.  Save  for  a blue-clad  guard  or 
two,  only  the  birds  gave  life  to  the  scene. 
These  flitted  and  fluttered  and  sang,  and  acted 
just  as  if  they  owned  the  whole  place,  even  if 
the  United  States  government  did  lay  claim  to 
the  property. 

That  is  to  say,  there  were  no  other  signs  of 
life  until  we  had  stepped  upon  the  porch.  Then 
we  heard  mixed  sounds  — children’s  voices, 
very  merry;  a clatter  of  dishes;  a tinkle  of 
glasses. 

Of  course  I could  not  intrude  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  such  a time.  I must  wait  outside  until  he 
had  finished  his  meal.  Accordingly  I sent  him 
a penciled  explanation  of  the  object  of  my 
visit,  and  leaving  my  companion  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  guards,  strolled  off  among 
the  evergreens,  where  I soon  found  a rustic 
bench  very  much  to  my  liking. 

Some  fragments  of  letters  scattered  under  the 
bench  indicated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  it;  mid  I reflected  that  he  could 
not  find  a better  place  in  which  to  sit  mul  think 


— humming-birds  in  the  flower  banks  at  each 
hand,  shrubbery  at  his  back,  in  front  of  him  a 
close-cropped  grass-plat,  big  enough  for  a school 
playground,  and  far  in  the  distance  a soft  sky 
just  now  flushing  pink. 

From  the  direction  of  the  cottage  there  came 
romping  toward  me,  in  a flutter  of  ribbons  and 
flash  of  white  garments,  a troop  of  laughing, 
shouting  children,  more  than  twenty  of  them, 
all  clad  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  as  if 
for  a fairy  dance. 

I soon  saw  that  the  President’s  son,  little 
"Tad,”  was  the  only  boy  in  the  party.  The 
girls  ranged  in  age  from  six  to  twelve,  mid 
they  were  clad  in  short-sleeved  white  lawns 
and  dimities,  brightened  with  silken  flag  sashes, 
girdles  mid  streamers.  Each  wore  a star  in  her 
hair,  mul  each  held  a shield  upon  which  ap- 
peared the  name  of  a loyal  state. 

"Where  did  you  get  so  many  sweethearts, 
mid  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?” 
said  I to  Tad,  who,  having  planted  his  flag  a 
few  paces  from  me,  nui  up  mul  tossed  his  hat 
on  the  bench. 

He  gave  me  a questioning  look,  bowed,  mid 
began  to  beat  his  breast.  He  was  a bright- 
faced lad  of  ten  or  eleven,  very  active  and  eager. 

"Ex-ex-cuseme,”  said  he.  “Wlioare  you?” 

I told  him. 

"Ex-ex-cuse  me,”  he  said  again.  "Words 
come  hard.  I have  to  beat  ’em  out  of  me  some- 
times. The  girls  you  see  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  showing  off  at  fairs  and  things.” 

"In  the  city?” 

"Yes,  sir,  mid  in  the  camps,  too;  and  mother 
invited  ’em  out  here  this  afternoon — by  way  of 
thanks,  I suppose.  It’s  been  ice-cream  and 


cakes  for  the  last  hour,  and  everybody  says 
we’ve  had  a mighty  fine  time.” 

"And  now  you're  going  to  wind  up  with  a 
few  games.  Is  that  it?” 

" No,  sir.  To-morrow's  the  Fourth,  and 
there’s  to  be  a celebration  in  the  Convalescent 
Camp,  and  they’re  to  give  the  Tableau  of  the 
Union  there.  Will  you  watch  us  rehearse  the 
tableau?  I’m  manager.” 

Watching  Tad  as  he  marshaled  his  "states,” 
I could  not  but  smile  to  think  that  they  were 
as  hard  for  him  to  keep  in  order  as  the  real 
states  under  his  father’s  care.  So  great  was 
the  merry  clatter  that  his  piping  voice  was 
drowned.  Yet  he  persevered,  beating  his  breast 
to  bring  forth  his  commands  whenever  the  neces- 
sary words  came  slowly. 

But  the  tiniest  one  of  the  company  soon  grew 
tiled.  She  represented  Rhode  Island.  Big  New 
York  took  "Little  Rliody”  up  in  her  mans 
and  brought  her  to  my  bench.  Massachusetts 
readjusted  Little  Rliody’s  lialf  - moon  comb. 
Ohio  ran  up  mid  kissed  her.  Then  they  left 
her  to  me. 

I looked  at  her  face  of  perfect  child  beauty, 
child  innocence,  child  joy.  I am  sure  I have 
never  seen  a human  face  that  expressed  so  much 
pure  joy. 

Nor  such  a face  of  absolute  sadness  liave  I 
ever  seen  as  that  which  I beheld  when,  at  a 
touch  upon  my  sleeve,  I turned  mid  looked  up 
into  Mr.  Lincoln’s.  The  contrast  was  startling. 
Between  the  child's  face  and  his  stretched  the 
full  gamut  of  human  expression. 

"There’s  no  need  for  me  to  apologize  for 
keeping  you  waiting,”  he  said.  "You’ve  been 
too  well  employed— watching  the  lambs  frisk, 


I mean.  Over  yonder,”  he 
added,  pointing  hi  the  direction 
of  Gettysburg,  "the  lions  me 
still  roaring,  I suppose.” 

When  he  had  shaken  hands 
with  me,  he  picked  up  Little 
Rliody,  lifted  her,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  almost  ten  feet  in  air,— 
for  his  long  mins  swept  very 
high,— and  then,  lowering  her, 
brought  the  joyful  face  in  touch 
with  the  slid  one. 

As  soon  as  her  feet  had  struck 
earth  Little  Rliody  ran  off  and  rejoined 
her  playmates.  Once  among  them,  she 
blew  back  a kiss,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
expression  changed  like  a sunflash. 

He  took  a seat  on  the  bench'  at  my 
side,  but  for  fear  of  crushing  one  of  the 
many  hats  which  by  this  time  had  been 
placed  there,  transferred  himself  to  the 
grass,  where  he  sat  with  his  knees  drawn 
up  and  his  back  against  an  oak.  Tad 
came  up  for  a bilk  with  his  father,  and 
while  this  bilk  was  going  on  I made  a 
picture  of  the  President  in  my  mind. 

I saw  that  his  great  height  was  not  due 
to  his  body,  which  was  short,  but  to  his 
long  legs.  It  was  a long  head,  too,  tliat 
ran  up  into  his  very  tall  silk  hat— long 
and  covered  with  wild  black  hair,  just  as 
liis  upeurving  chin  was  covered  with  a 
black  beard.  His  brows  were  very  heavy, 
and  while  his  eye-sockets  were  large,  his 
deeply  sunken,  grayish-brown  eyes  were 
small.  High  cheek-bones,  sunken,  leather)- 
cheeks,  with  a large  mole  upon  one  of 
them,  a large  nose,  protnuling  lips— these 
distinctive  lineaments  of  the  great  man's 
face  I noted  while  little  Tad  was  consult- 
ing as  to  how  the  states  should  be  placed 
in  the  Tableau  of  the  Union. 

"The  children  will  be  going  in  a little 
while,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln  to  me.  "Let's 
watch  them  till  they’re  off,  and  then  we 
can  sit  here  and  talk  business  as  long  as 
you  please.” 

At  this  moment  I saw  my  companion  of 
the  journey  glide  up,  deposit  his  valise  in 
the  middle  of  the  playground,  and  lift  a 
beckoning  finger  to  Little  Rliody.  I say 
"beckoning  finger.”-  It  was  more  than 
that— it  was  a persuasive  finger,  an  allur- 
ing finger. 

"Come  here,  my  pretty  one!  Did  I say 
my  pretty  boy  f Pshaw  now,  how  foolish ! 
My  pretty'  girl  it  is!  My  deary!  Ah, 
you  are  coming;  and  it  is  well  you  are, 
for  I see  something  you  don't  see.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  the 
next  instant  drew  forth  from  among  her 
curls — a fluttering  canary. 

"Look!”  said  I. 

"What  is  it?  What’s  going  on?”  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  canary  began  to  sing. 

"Won't  you  please  eat  this  nice  fat  bhxl? 
Now  (lo  please  eat  him!”  said  my  friend. 
“He’s  yours.” 

"Oh,  no!”  cried  Little  Rhody,  backing 
away.  The  whole  troop  of  children  came 
crowding  up,  peering  curiously  at  my  com- 
panion. Wonder  was  written  on  their  faces. 
Tad  stood  watching. 

"Maybe  you’ll  kindly  and  obligingly  eat  the 
pretty  live  canary-bird  for  me,”  said  the  man 
to  Tad. 

"Not  for  a thousand!”  said  Tad. 

There  was  a volley  of  laughter,  and  the  girls 
flocked  closer  and  closer,  so  that  in  order  to  see 
well,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I got  up  and  joined 
them. 

"What?  No?  Nobody  will  swallow  Mr. 
Fluff?  Then  I’ll  have  to  gobble  the  little 
sinner  myself !”  cried  the  conjurer.  He  placed 
the  canary  in  his  mouth  and  closed  his  lips. 
His  neck  muscles  worked  convulsively  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  with  a great  gulp,  the  thing 
was  done. 

"For  shame!”  cried  Miss  Ohio. 

"Hal  What?  Wait  now,  if  you  please. 
There’s  something  wrong  here.  If  I mistake 
not,  that  wicked  canary  is  in  your  pocket  this 
very  minute.  Allow  me.” 

From  the  pocket  in  the  front  breadth  of  Miss 
Ohio’s  skirt  he  triumphantly  drew  forth  the 
bird. 

"I  guess  I leak,”  he  said,  sadly. 

Backward  went  Mr.  Lincoln’s  head,  and  a 
great  laugh  came  out. 

"Why  don’t  you  laugh  like  your  father?” 
the  man  said  to  Tad.  "You  don’t  know,  hey? 
Well,  I do.  Indeed  I do,  sir.  And  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself ! The  idea  of  earn  ing 
tilings  round  in  your  mouth  when  you  ought  to 
have  an  egg-basket!” 

At  a tap  on  Tad’s  cheek  an  egg  popped  from 
his  mouth.  The  conjurer  caught  the  egg  as  it 
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NION. 


fell,  cracked  it,  and  found  another  canary, 
which  straightway  began  to  sing. 

In  the  merry  outburst  that  followed  this  I 
again  distinguished  Mr.  Lincoln’s  laugh.  It 
was  a laugh  to  be  remembered— full,  roaring 
and  hearty,  as  joyous  as  Little  Rhody’s,  and  as 
innocent 

After  this  the  conjurer  ruled  supreme  on  the 
playground.  The  Tableau  of  the  Union  was 
forgotten.  The  children  were  fascinated,  be- 
witched ; all  of  us  were  under  his  spell. 

He  borrowed  a ring  from  Miss  Pennsylvania 
and  tossed  it  in  air. 

“It  is  gone,”  he  said.  “Alas!  Why  am  I 
such  a creature  of  impulse?  To  throw  away  a 
precious  ring!  Why  did  I give  way  to  my  evil 
prompting?  But,  deary,  forgive  me.  Go,  pluck 
me  a rosebud,  and  say  you  forgive  me.” 

With  grave  doubt  showing  in  her  face.  Miss 
Pennsylvania  brought  the  rosebud  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

“Yes  l”  he  cried.  “ I feel  that  we  are  saved. 
Blow  upon  the  bud,  if  you  please— so— ah,  it 
opens!  Look,  look,  my  pretty!  Here  is  your 
lost  ring  in  the  rose!” 

Then  he  converted  an  odd-looking  cane  that 
he  carried  into  a wand. 

“See,  my  pretty  one,  see!  There  is  nothing 
in  your  pocket— no,  nothing  whatever.  Shall 
1 till  it  with  candy  for  you?  Wait  till  I touch 
it  with  my  stick.  ” 

He  waved  the  stick  magically  in  air,  thrust 
one  end  of  it  into  the  pocket,  and  lo!  when  he 
had  drawn  it  forth,  sugar-plums  and 
lozenges  came  overflowing  out  of  the 
pocket  upon  the  grass. 

“But,  no,”  lie  cried,  shaking  his 
head,  “this  will  not  do  at  all!  One 
girl’s  candy  is  not  enough  for  twenty. 

For  how  can  it  be,  since  one  was  but 
the  twentieth  part  of  twenty  when  I 
went  to  school?  Yes,  yes,  my  dears, 
you  must  have  more ! Oh,  if  I only  had 
a platter!  If—” 

He  paused  and  looked  at  a colored 
"aunty”  who  had  just  come  upon  the 
scene.  She  had  been  sent  from  the 
cottage  to  tell  the  children  that  the  coach 
was  ready  to  take  them  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  ran  up  to  her,  and  with  a cry  of 
apprehension  snatched  a mouse  from  her 
bandanna  handkerchief. 

Tli&children  sent  up  a shout  that  must 
have  been  heard  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grounds. 

“1’s  gwine  right  envay  from  hyar,” 
said  the  good  aunty.  “How  dat  man 
know  ’bout  dat  mouse?” 

And  off  she  ran,  and  the  conjurer 
resumed  his  efforts  to  supply  the  com- 
pany with  candy. 

“Oh,  if  I only  had  a platter!”  said 
he.  “But  my  hat!  .Hal  I will  smash 
it!  So!  Now  we  have  a dish.  I have 
made  a dish  of  my  poor  hat.  A hand- 
kerchief, if  you  please.” 

He  took  Tad’s  handkerchief,  nipped 
it  at  the  middle  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  let  the  folds  fall  upon  the  hat. 

Then,  with  a flourish,  he  lifted  the 
handkerchief,  and  as  he  did  so  there 
came  out  of  it  a shower-  of  bonbons  in 
red,  white  mid  blue. 

By  this  time  night  was  falling,  and 
once  more  word  came  from  the  cottage  « 
that  the  coach  was  in  readiness.  But 
as  the  company  was  about  to  disperse, 
the  conjure§  approached  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 

“Mr.  President,”  he  said,  with  a low  bow, 
“it  is  not  unseemly,  I hope,  that  we  should 
thus  enjoy  ourselves  with  the  innocents  at  a 
moment  when  the  nation’s  fate  hangs  hi  the 
balance.  No,  I can  see  from  your  looks,  sir, 
that  you  regard  our  play  as  harmless.  Yet  I 
understand  where  your  thoughts  are.  Your 
thoughts  ate  upon  great  events— your  heart  is 
with  our  noble  army.  Have  you  heard,  sir, 
the  issue  of  the  great  struggle  at  Gettysburg?” 
“No,”  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  “but  if  it  lies 
within  the  province  of  your  magic  to  disclose 
it  to  me,  I shall  tluuik  you  to  do  so.” 

“Pardon  me,  then,  if  I remove  your  hat.” 

It  was  a long  reach  for  the  man,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  stand  on  tiptoe;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  off  the  President’s  hat,  out 
of  which  he  drew  a beautiful  pigeon,  perfectly 
white. 

“I  was  convinced  of  it!”  cried  the  conjurer. 
“I  felt  it  in  my  bones.  And  here,  sir,  under 
one  of  our  messenger’s  wings,  is  a despatch  for 
you.  Oblige  me  by  reading  it;  the  light  still 
lingers.” 

“The  light  still  lingers  over  all  the  land  if 
this  be  true,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  “It  is  from 
General  Meade,  children.” 

“And,  oh,  what  does  he  say?  What  does  he 
say?”  asked  a dozen  voices  at  once. 

“Victory!  Just  one  word,  children— vie 
tory !” 


Signor  Antonio  Blitz,  who  has  long  wished 
to  see  and  clasp  by  the  hand  a man  whom  he 


loves 

Again  Mr.  Lincoln’s  laugh  rang  out 
“Blitz!”  he  cried.  “Why,  of  course  it’s 
Signor  Blitz— the  most  famous  man  in  America! 
How  many  children  have  you  made  happy. 
Signor  Blitz?” 

“Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
I think.” 

“And  how  many  have  I made  unhappy  ? 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  I fear.  But 


it's  each  to  his  duty  in  this  world;  and  I’m 
trying  to  do  mine.” 

Late  that  night,  while  I was  still  urging  our 
questionable  plan  upon  the  most  sagacious  man 
I have  ever  known,— a man  whose  mind  was 
perfect  in  its  clearness  and  logical  grasp,— some 
Gettysburg  telegrams  reached  the  cottage. 

“I  reckon  Signor  Blitz  and  his  pigeon  told 
the  truth,”  said  the  President,  after  he  had 
read  them.  “We’ve  won  the  battle,  and,  by 
God’s  mercy,  I feel  that  we’ve  won  the  war.” 


THE  YOUNG  LUMBERMAN’S  “SAMSON” 


HE  Stoss  Pond 
•$  lots,  up  to  the 
northeast  of 
the  old  farm  in  Maine,  had  been  at  one  time 
covered  with  a fine  growth  of  pine.  Lumber- 
men, however!  had  cut  it  off  forty'  years  before 
my  time,  all  except  one  tree,  a grand  old  pine, 
which  Stood  near  the  deep  ravine,  of  Stoss  Pond 
Brook. 

At  first  view  it  might  have  been  thought 
sentiment  which  laid  led  the  woodsmen  to  spare 
this  one  last  pine  of  all  the  thousands  so  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  for  lumber;  but  the  real 


CRITICAL  I 


A little  later-,  as  the  whole  party'  moved 
toward  the  cottage,  Mr.  Lincoln  whispered  in 
my  ear,  “Who  is  he?  He  came  with  you, 
didn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

Thereupon  I ran  after  the  magician  and  led 
him  back  to  the  President. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  this  is  Mr.  — ” said  I. 

“Blitz,  sir,  if  you  please,”  said  the  magician. 


reason  was  much  more  prosaic.  The  pine 
stood  within  about  ten  feet  of  the  brink  of  the 
*,  and  leaned  so  heavily  over  it  that  the 
axmen  had  despaired  of  making  it  fall  the  other 
way. 

If  it  fell  across  the  ravine  great  difficulty 
would  have  attended  getting  the  heavy  logs  out ; 
moreover,  the  trunk  would  be  likely,  in  falling, 
to  be  so  broken  and  shattered  as  to  be  unfit  for 
boards. 

They  therefore  let  it  stand,  and  went  their 
ways  to  other  lots. 

The  gorge  of  the  brook  was  perhaps  forty'  feet 
deep,  steep-sided  and  rocky,  the  brook  being  a 
roaring  torrent  in  spring-time,  but  later  in  the 
season  a fine  stream  for  trout.  So  Stoss  Pond 
pine,  as  we  called  it,  stood  unmolested,  although 
valuable.  Passing  lumbermen  often  looked  it 
over,  but  gave  it  up  as  a bad  bargain.  Nature 
had  protected  it  quite  effectually.  The  tree 
was  probably  two  centuries  old,  a white  pine, 
more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  tall  and  with- 
out a limb  for  forty  or  fifty  feet.  In  our  tune  it 
increased  in  size  but  slowly',  if  at  all. 

One  day  late  in  October,  1872,  my  cousin 
Addison  and  I had  gone  up  to  Stoss  Pond  to 
gather  a basketful  of  high-busli  cranberries, 
from  a beg  there,  for  household  jelly,  and  to 
look  after  some  young  cattle  that  had  been 
pastured  during  the  summer  in  the  openings 
about  the  pond. 

As  we  were  looking  for  the  young  stock,  now 
grown  quite  wild  and  shy,  we  went  past  the 
solitary  old  pine,  and  were  led  to  stop  and 
contemplate  it  with  a speculative  eye.  For  at 
this  time  Addison  and  I had  begun  to  attend 
Waynor  Academy,  and  cherished  hopes  of  fit- 
ting for  college— then  deemed  a somewhat  bold 
design. 

The  old  squire  had  intimated  to  ns  pretty' 
plainly  that  if  we  went  to  college  at  all  we 
should  have  to  pay  our  own  way  there.  A 


common-school  educa- 
tion was  all  that  he 
felt  able  to  give  us. 

Now  nothing  so  sharpens  a boy’s  wits  as  an 
awakening  ambition  to  obtain  an  education; 
nothing  puts  him  more  keenly  on  the  lookout  to 
make  a dollar.  That  afternoon  at  the  pond  our 
talk  turned  to  plans  for  earning  money, 
was  with  this  in  mind  that  we  stopped  to  look 
at  the  old  pine. 

“I'm  pretty'  sure  that  tree’s  got  three  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  in  it,”  Addisori  remarked.  “It’s 
worth  forty  miliars  a thousand  after  it’s  hauled 
and  sawed.  There’s  a hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  lumber  in  that  tree  if  we  could 
only'  get  it  out.” 

“That's  where  the  hitch  comes,”  I 
said.  “It  leans  ten  feet  out  of  plumb. 
It  is  bound  to  fall  into  that  gully.” 
“There  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
getting  it,”  Addison  said.  “Let's  ask 
the  old  squire  if  he  will  let  us  have  it” 
Accordingly,  as  we  sat  at  supper  that 
night,  after  speaking  of  the  young  cattle, 
Addison  .said : 

“Sir,  may  we  have  Stoss  Pond  pine 
for  our  school  expenses  next  spring?” 
The  old  squire  laughed. 

. “I  have  looked  at  that  tree  many  a 
time,”  said  he.  “Samson  himself  could 
not  push  it  over  this  way ; and  it  would 
be  a pity  to  smash  it  up  in  the  gully.” 
“But  may  we  have  it  if  we  can  fell 
it  this  way?”  Ad  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  the  squire,  “if  you  can 
fell  it  tliis  way.” 

Addison  said  no  more : but  afterward, 
between  ourselves,  we  talker!  it  over. 
By  chopping  a scarf  into  a leaning  tree, 
on  the  side  toward  which  you  wish  it  to 
fall,  then  sawing  into  it  on  the  other 
side,  and  driving  in  steel  wedges,  such 
as  are  used  in  splitting  four-foot  logs  for 
cord-wood,  a tree  can  be  forced 
when  it  does  not  lean  too  heavily.  But 
1 do  not  believe,  that  Stoss  Pond  pine 
could  have  been  made  to  fall  south  by 
that  method.  It  leaned  too  heavily  to 
the  gully,  and  was  too  large  a tree  to  be 
lifted  over  by  wedges. 

We  thought  also  of  using  a tackle  and 
blocks,  attaching  one  block  high  up  in 
the  tree,  and  making  the  ground  block 
fast  to  another  tree,  a hundred  feet  or 
more  away,  on  the  south  side.  When 
all  was  ready  the  pine  could  be  cut 
nearly  off,  and  a horse,  or  four  men, 
set  to  haul  on  the  tackle-rope.  In  that 
way  the  pine  might  perhaps  have  been  pulled 
over  in  the  right  direction'. 

But  many  practical  difficulties  attended  this 
plan.  We  should  have  to  purchase  five  hundred 
feet  of  strong  rope;  and  there  was  the  liability 
that  the  blocks  might  be  smashed  by  the  tree 
trunk  falling  on  them.  Fifteen  dollars’  worth 
of  extra  line  would  be  required  for  so  long  a 
haul. 

We  did  not  like  to  pay  out  so  much  money, 
having,  indeed,  very  little  of  our  own. 


for  the  lever,  the  other  for  the  lifter,  and  the 
for  the  lever  will  have  to  be  thirty  feet 
long.” 

Higher  up  the  mountainside  there  was  a thick 
growth  of  spruce,  and  here  we  cut  the  two 
poles.  The  longer  one  was  fully  live  inches  in 
diameter,  and  very  heavy ; but  as  the  way  was 
down-hill,  we  contrived  to  drag  it  to  the  pine. 
The  “lifter”  was  not  as  large  and  but  twenty 
feet  in  length — our  ax-handles  had  each  a two- 
foot  measure  laid  off  on  them. 

Directly  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine,  and  hence 
about  ten  feet  from  the  butt  of  the  pine,  stood 
a little  hornbeam  tree,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

“That’s  good,”  said  Addison.  “We  will  fell 
that  and  cut  the  stump  off  square.  It  will  do 
for  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever.” 

I now  .began  to  understand  it  all  a little 
better.  The  long  aim  of  the  level-  was  to 
extend  out  over  the  gully ; it  was  to  rest  on  the 
hornbeam  stump.  The  lifter  was  to  stand  on 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  and  have  the  upper 
end  of  it  “toed”  in  a notch  cut  into  tire  pine 
trunk  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 

But  by  this  time  not  a few  difficulties  began 
to  arise.  We  needed  a ladder,  some  bits  of  rope 
and  several  spike-nails,  and  were  obliged  rather 
reluctantly  to  give  up  the  undertaking  for  the 
time  being  and  return  home— two  miles  and  a 
half. 

We  had  made  a beginning,  however,  and  at 
the  dinner-table  the  old  squire  became  so  much 
interested  in  Addison’s  account  of  the  experi- 
ment that  he  announced  his  intention  of  return- 
ing with  us.  I now  imagine  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  fears  lest  we  might  be  injured 
by  our  contrivance. 

We  did  not  want  him  to  go,  but  said  nothing 
outright.  Our  cousin  Halstead,  who  had  been 
away  on  a visit,  returned  that  forenoon,  and 
he,  too,  went  along. 

As  there  were  four  of  us,  we  hitched  up  one 
of  the  work-horses  and  drove  most  of  the  way  by 
a cart  road  through  the  pasture-lands.  We  took 
a Ladder,  bits  of  rope  and  spikes,  mid  also  a 
strong  five-bnsliel  apple-basket,  a use  for  which 
■e  had  begun  to  foresee. 

Addison  had  been  afraid  that  the  old  squire 
would  pooh-pooh  the  plan ; but  after  looking  it 
over  for  some  time,  he  said  that  he  should  not 
wonder  if  it  worked  well.  We  were  then  both 
very  glad  that  he  had  come,  so  as  to  bear  a 
hand  with  us  at  raising  the  long  lever  into 
position. 

This  really  required  the  strength  of  all  four 
of  us.  It  was  a long,  heavy  stick,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  set  it  projecting  over  the  ravine  at 
an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 

To  get  as  great  leverage  as  possible,  we  made 
the  short  mm  of  the  lever  but  two  feet  and  the 
long  arm  twenty -eight  feet. 

After  the  notch  was  cut,  twenty  feet  up  the 
trunk  of  the  pine,  the  upper  end  of  the  lifter 
stick  was  fitted  to  it  mid  the  lower  end  adjusted 
to  the  short  mm  of  the  lever.  To  hold  it  in 
place  there,  it  was  toed  in  with  spikes,  so  that 
if  any  jostle  occurred  it  would  not  slip  off. 
The  lever  was  also  toed  loosely  to  the  fulcrum, 
so  that  it  would  not  slip  aside. 

An  hom-  or  more  was  occupied  getting  Samson 
in  trim  for  work.  Afterward  the  big  basket 
was  slung  on  the  long  mm  of  the  level-,  so  that 
it  could  be  slid  out  to  the  extreme  end  of  it, 
over  the  ravine.  Then,  setting  to  work,  we 
began  bringing  up  stones  from  the  bed  of  the 
gully  to  fill  the  basket,  until  we  had  in  it  what 
the  old  squire  estimated  at  five  hunched  pounds’ 
weight. 

Under  this  strain  the  lever  sprang  visibly, 
and  the  lifter  showed  signs  of  buckling.  It 
might  well  be  so,  for  if  oiu-  estimates  were  col- 
lect, we  were  applying  a pressure  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  against  the  pine  trunk. 

Samson  being  seated,  as  it  were,  with  his 
shoulder  to  the  pillar,  the  next  thing  was  to 
undercut  the  pine.  Addison  now  began  chop- 
ping a scarf  on  the  south  side,  while  I cut  one 
opposite,  mid  a little  higher,  on  the  side  next 
the  gully.  As  the  foot  of  the  lifter  was  set 


passed  till  the  second  day  after  presi- 
dential election,  and  the  first  tiling  I heard  in  between  eight  and  nine  feet  back  from  the  tree. 


our  room  that  morning  was  Addison  singinj 
out,  “General  Grant’s  elected  again  — and  I 
know  how  we  can  push  down  Stoss  Pond 
pine!” 

“How?”  said  I,  passing  over  the  election 
news,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  pine. 

“I’ll  show  you  when  we  get  up  there!” 
cried  Addison.  “I’ve  got  a ‘Samson’  that’ll 
push  it  over.” 

“Did  you  dream  it  out?”  said  I. 

“No,  no!”  said  he.  “It  came  to  me  all  at 
once  this  morning.  It’s  with  levers.  I know 
just  how  we  can  do  it.  See  here,”  and  he  got 
a little  block  of  wcxxl  and  two  sticks,  and  then 
proceeded  to  illustrate  his  Samson  against  a 
chair  post. 

I could  see  neither  head  nor  tail  to  the  plan, 
but  was  inclined  to  take  Addison’s  word  for  it, 
since  he  was  always  the  mechanical  genius  of 
the  family. 


there  was  space  to  swing  mi  ax  on  that  side. 

It  is  no  light  task  to  cut  down  a bee  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Addison  and  I were  fully  an 
hour  opening  our  two  scarfs.  So  heavily  did 
the  pine  lean  back  toward  the  gully  that  the 
scarfs  had  very  nearly  met  at  the  heart  before 
the  steady  lift  of  the  levers  prevailed  over  the 
counterweight  and  overcame  the  inclination  to 
fall  to  the  north. 

Halstead  and  the  old  squire  sat  looking  on  in 
some  little  anxiety.  It  was  a critical  moment. 
We  all  had  doubts  as  to  the  result.  Then 
slowly  the  lofty  top  moved  over  to  the  south. 

“ She’s  going  over!”  shouted  Halse.  “Hur- 
rah!” 

“Run,  boys!”  cried  the  old  squire.  “Run 
back  out  of  the  way!” 

Ponderously  and  slowly  at  first,  then  faster, 
with  a sudden  downward  rash,  the  giant  of 
two  centuries  fell  southward  and  struck  the 
earth  with  a crash ! 

Our  Samson  laid  done  its  work  well ; and  it 


That  morning,  however-,  after  breakfast,  the 
old  squire  set  us  to  bank  up  the  stable  and  out-  may  be  that  others  who  have  leaning 
buildings  for  winter.  It  was  an  all-day  job;  fell  will  find  the  scheme  advantageous. 


s to 
From 


but  the  next  forenoon  we  ground  our  axes  and  ; this  pine  we  cut  five  fifteen-foot  logs  and  one 
started  for  Stoss  Pond.  Addison  explained  a j other,  smaller  and  shorter.  It  made  a little 


little  as  we  went 

The  first  thing  wanted  is  two  spruce  poles,” 


| less  than  three  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
the  sum  which  we  realized  from  it  was  about 


said  he.  "Two  strong,  stiff  spruce  poles,  one  | seventy  dollars. 


